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2 ~ Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Those who feel deeply on the subject of the 
suffering of the lower animals and the injustice 
shown them are sometimes disposed to think there 
has been but little progress made, yet something 
has certainly been done, even in the last ten years, 
to better the condition particularly of the domestic 


animals. 

When the Animal Rescue League was started, 
eleven years ago, there were but two shelters for 
both dogs and cats in this country. [here were 
dog pounds in a number of cities, as a rule con- 
ducted anything but humanely, but cats, literally 
by the thousands, were roaming about neglected, 
starving, diseased, and it seemed to be taken for 
granted that such conditions were inevitable. Miss 
Elizabeth Morris, one of the members of. that 


excellent organization, the Pennsylvania Women’s 


Humane Society, believed that there should be 
some place where homeless cats as well as dogs 
could be carried, and she started in Philadelphia 
the shelter called The Elizabeth Morris Refuge. 

It was probably reading of this that led Miss 
Ellen Gifford a few years later to leave a large 
bequest for a similar work, though in one impor- 
tant feature it differed, as the Gifford Home would 
not receive cats or dogs belonging to owners who 
were tired of them and wished to.give them up. 
This left a large number of neglected, undesired 
animals uncared for, and led to the establishment 
of the third shelter for animals, The Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston. 

Since the League was started, shelters for ani- 
mals have been multiplying. Through the assist- 
ance, encouragement or influence of the Animal 


Rescue League of Boston there have been to our | 


knowledge ten shelters in this and other states 
opened by humane men and women, several of 
which have taken the name Animal Rescue League. 
Others are called Animal Refuge, Animal Aid, 
Animal Shelter. 

Hardly a week goes by that the president of the 
Animal Rescue League of Bosten does not receive 
a letter from some city, far or near, asking advice 
how to start a work on the same plan as our Bos- 


ton League. This is encouraging. [here should 
be a shelter for neglected, homeless dogs and cats 
and a Home of Rest for Horses connected with 
every city and large town, in fact, every village, 
where these animals are in need of attention. 

But the discouraging side of the work is that 
there are always so many animals that need care,— 
so many that are homeless, deserted, neglected, ill- 
treated, showing the sad fact that it is still only 
the minority who recognize suffering in the animal 
creation sufficiently to try to do all in their power 
to lessen it. 

Why does this indifference to suffering continue 
all these years in a country that is called “‘civilized”’ 
and ‘‘Christian’’? Why do men and women in 
comfortable circumstances sell an old horse to cer- 
tain misery? Why do they pull the horses’ heads 
out of natural position with high check-reins,— 
deprive them of their warm coats in winter and 
then expect them to be comfortable with a little 
blanket fastened over the middle of the back, leav- 
ing shoulders, breast, legs’ exposed to the biting 
winds? Some men and women of fashion have 
stalls too narrow for the horse to lie down, pur- 
posely to prevent the possible marring of the glossy, 
satin coat. All night, weary and with aching legs, 
these horses stand in their narrow stalls, leaning 
against the side of the stall, when sleep overtakes 
them, while their owners rest comfortably in:luxu- 
rious beds. 

The dog is chained or he is shut out in the cold. 
The cat has little attention and is carried away and 
dropped on some distant street if she is troublesome, 
sometimes when she is on the eve of maternity. 
This fact is well known at the Animal Rescue 
League, where most pathetic stories are told by 
visitors and by letter of such cruelties and many 
others. | | | 

The transportation and slaughter of animals for 
food; the trapping and the shooting for fur; the 
miseries of the trained animals behind the scenes 
and the suffering of caged wild animals in zoolog- 
ical gardens; the constant use and abuse of old 
horses; the underfeeding and overloading of horses; 
the horrors of the laboratory;—these are some of 
the reasons why we feel discouraged at times and 
wonder if, after all our working and talking, much 
progress has yet been made toward humane treat- 
ment of animals,—toward just treatment of these 
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our fellow mortals, born like us to spend a few 
brief years in this world, to suffer always more or 
less, to enjoy, if any chance for enjoyment is given, 
and then, like us, to pass through the portals of the 
grave into the mysterious beyond. 

‘“What are we put into this world for,’ said 
George Eliot, “unless to make life less miserable 
for each other?’’ ‘There should be no sorrow for 
us equal to the sorrow of causing pain. There is 
no joy or happiness as great as that which comes 
from giving happiness to those who need it, but 
whom we often pass by without even a kindly 
thought. All living creatures need kindness. Most, 
if not all, of the lower animals are very sensitive to 
suffering, both mental and physical, and those who 
either through thoughtlessness or deliberate cruelty 
cause suffering are guilty of one of the crimes 
which darken the face of the earth and hold back 
the kingdom of God. 

Let us all and everyone this new year resolve to 
do all in our power to lessen suffering and create 
happiness, not to our friends alone and those whom 
we like, but to those people and those animals that 
we may not care for, but have no right to neglect 
or despise,—so shall we have and give a Happy 
New Year. 


Face It. 


We are not here to dream, to play, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift, 
Shun not the struggle — face it! 


) 


Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce —oh, shame ! 
Stand up, speak out —and face it! 


It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong 
How hard the battle goes—the day how long; 


Faint not—and face it! 
—The Animals’ Guardian. 


A lady who has been most generous in her sup- 
port of the humane movement in Paris writes to 
say that amongst the many who have helped in the 
cause of humanity there should not be forgotten, 
“Dear, noble Madame la Baronesse d’Herpent, 
who devotes her time and thought exclusively to 
the Dogs’ Refuge at Gennevelliers. She never has 
time to read a paper or review, and even if she did 
it would never enter her mind to claim recognition 
for doing her simple duty, but her friends feel other- 
wise, and it should not be forgotten that Baronesse 


d’Herpent is entitled to the fullest recognition for 
her unwearied efforts. “he Refuge would never 
have come into existence, or would long since have 
ceased to exist, but for her. During the recent 
inundations she was the mainspring, the soul of all 
that was done to save the Refuge, refusing to aban- 
don it in the time of the floods, or the dogs com- 
Mittedmtonlner “care. ».lhe Sociétégabrotectrice 
telephoned or telegraphed to kill all the dogs, but 
Madame d’Herpent refused absolutely to permit 
this slaughter. The Société de Protectrice des 
Animaux would not give a sou, but the Refuge 
was kept going with food supplies for the famished 
animals by private persons. Honor, therefore, 
where honor is due.’’ 


A lady friend of ours wrote to us the other day 
to know if we could find a home for a half-bred 
hackney brood mare, writes Sidney Trist in the 
Animals’ Guardian, but although we made efforts 
The lady also endeavored 
In the course of 


we were unsuccessful. 
to find a home for the animal. 
her investigations, one man told her that he knew 
a farmer who received 4s. 6d. a week for a lady’s 
old favorite, and worked it harder than his own 
horses. Our correspondent appositely remarks, ‘It 
shows how careful one must be. We had ours shot 
last week, and I feel much relieved nowit is over.”’ 
Perhaps the little fact may be of guidance to those 
who want to pension off their old horses. It is 
far better to send them to such a place as the 
Home of Rest than to hand them over to the care 
of some individual of whose humanity you know 
nothing. 


The object of life is brotherhood—brotherhood 
with allliving creatures. Children should be taught 
to love all life, and to see the beauty and univer- 
sality of life in plants and animals, and to recognize 
the law of love.—Charles Keeler. 


The fleshless diet is the ideal of all who have sin- 
cerely at heart the welfare of our fourfooted friends. 
Certainly all who are looking for palatable as well 
as wholesome substitutes for animal food will be in- 
terested in the announcement of the Millennium 
Food Co. on page 15 of this paper. These products 
are not only nourishing, but highly agreeable to the 
taste, and they are very decided additions to the 
vegetarian menu. 
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STORIES FOR OLD | 
AND YOUNG 


Pe 4 


| 


Henry and Janet: A Story for Children. 


On a pleasant farm in the northern part of Ver- 
mont there lived a man and his wife who had no 
children. The farm was a fine place; on it there 
were many kinds of fruit and berries and wild 
flowers. In the barn there were horses and cows, 
and behind the barn,in a sunny yard with a little 
house at one end, there were snowy white pigs. 
A large St. Bernard dog and a little fox terrier 
guarded the premises and were friends with a beau- 
tiful yellow cat that was Mrs. Dale’s special pet. 

But in spite of all these cheerful, happy animals 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale were sometimes lonesome and 
wished that they could see the bright faces and 
hear the happy voices of young children in their 
large house and barn and have either a boy or a 
girl to enjoy the pleasant farm with them. Mr. 
Dale wanted a boy, but Mrs. Dale said she would 
rather have a girl. ‘‘A boy,’’ she said, ‘‘would be 
apt to chase the cows and whip the good old farm 
horse and frighten the hens. A boy might be good 
to the dogs, but he would tease the cat and make 
her unhappy, and he might throw stones at the 
birds.”’ , 

Mr. Dale did not think so. He said that many 
boys were just as kind to the animals and birds and 
loved them just as much as the girls did. He[ Mr. 
Dale] loved all these creatures when he was a boy 
and never hurt them. “There were sometimes cruel 
girls as well as cruel boys, he said. 

Finally Mr. Dale agreed to go to the city and 
get a boy and a girl from an orphans’ home. They 
would keep the one they liked the best and the 
other, after a good visit, could go to another home 
or else back to the city. 

One beautiful June day Mr. Dale came driving 
up from the station with two children, one about 
eight and the other nine years old, a boy and a girl. 
One of them they hoped to keep for their own. 
Which one would it be? Mr. Dale had begged the 
matron of the Orphans’ Home not to give the 
children any special advice. He wanted them to 
act in a natural way and show out their dispositions. 
He thought he could tell whether they loved ani- 


mals and birds in a week’or two, he said, but as it 
turned out it did not take him as long as that to 
find out. 

Both of the children were very quiet as they 
drove up from the station. Henry spoke once, 
and then he said,‘ This is a nice horse, isn’t he?”’ 
“Yes,” said Mr. Dale. ‘“Would you like to drive 
him?” 

‘T don’t think I’d know how,”’ said Henry, ‘but 
I would like to learn.”’ 

When they drove into the yard both of the dogs, 
Prince and Skippy, ran to meet them. Mr. Dale 
looked as he took the children out of the wagon 
to see if they were afraid, but they were both smil- 
ing. Janet, the little girl, exclaimed as she patted 
Skippy’s white head, “Oh, what a darling!’”’ and 
Henry put his arms around big Prince’s neck, which 
seemed to please Prince very much. 

‘Can I help you unharness the horse?”’ Henry 
asked. ‘“‘If you’llshow me I could unbuckle some 
of the straps.’’ He followed Mr. Dale into the 
barn and stood petting first the horse and then 
Prince while his face was covered with smiles. 

‘‘TIsn’t this a grand barn?” he said. “‘Have you 
got any cows? I’d love to take care of a cow.”’ 

“You can go down with me into the pasture 
and get the cows by and by, after I’ve taken you 
in to see Mrs. Dale,’’ was the reply. 

Meanwhile Janet was in the house sitting down 
on a low chair with the yellow cat in her lap. 
Skippy was leaning against her and she was rubbing 
his head. Mrs. Dale was looking very happy and 
saying to herself, ‘This is the child for us; we will 
adopt her; and what a comfort she’ll be to me!”’ 

When Mr. Dale came in with Henry, the boy 
had Prince at his heels, but he seemed a little fright- 
ened at Mrs. Dale. She was not quite ready to 
welcome him and she looked doubtfully at her cat 
expecting to see Goldie run and hide. Henry held 
out his hand and spoke politely to Mrs. Dale, then 
he laid his other hand very gently on Goldie’s head. 

‘““You’ve got the most beautiful dogs and cat 
and horse that I ever saw,’’ he said. Mr. Dale 
looked at his wife and smiled. 

When supper time came and the two children 
sat down to the table, Prince lay behind Henry’s 
chair; Skippy was at Janet’s feet and Goldie, who 
always sat in a high chair next to his mistress, was 
also next to Henry and now and then reached out 
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a soft yellow paw and touched him on the arm in 
a very friendly way. 

In the evening the dogs and the cat went out 
of doors. When it was time for the children to 
go to bed, Janet looked around the room and then 
went to the window. She seemed so uneasy that 
Mrs. Dale asked her if she heard anything. She 
said she was looking for Goldie and asked “Do, 
Skippy and Goldie stay out all night? Prince is 
so big nothing could happen to him this warm 
night, but I’d be afraid to let the others stay out — 
something might hurt them.”’ 

“Shall I go out and call them?” asked Henry, 
eagerly. 

“You may if you like,’ said Mrs. Dale, and 
Henry ran out while she was telling Janet that the 
cat and Skippy always came in before she went to 
bed, and Prince slept in the barn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale did not say much to each 
other about the children that night. “They were 
all up early in the morning and before breakfast 
both the children were out in the large hen yard 
feeding the hens and chickens as if they had always 
lived there. When they came into breakfast, look- 
ing very rosy and happy, Henry said, ““Oh, Mrs. 
Dale, when we were feeding the chickens a dear 
little bird came down on the ground close to us 
and we just held our breath we were so afraid he 
would fly away; didn’t we, Janet ?”’ 

“I guess we did,”’ said Janet. “‘Perhaps if we go 
there every morning he will get so tame he will 
eat out of our hands. Do you think he would, 
Virse-Dale?’’ 

‘Perhaps so,’’ she answered, then she gave her 
husband a puzzled look as if she wanted to say, 
“Which shall we adopt?”’ 

That day Henry watered the horse. He fed the 
pigs and he drove the cows to pasture very care- 
fully without frightening them or making them 
run. He told Mr. Dale very soberly that it hurt 
cows to make them run; his teacher had told him 
so. 

Janet wiped the dishes and made the beds very 
nicely, and fed Goldie, then she scattered some 
crumbs out in the yard for the birds. She was 
busy and happy all day. 

When the children had gone to bed that night 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale sat in their cool, pleasant par- 
lor. Through the open windows they heard the 


frogs in the meadow and the crickets chirping in 
the fields. 

‘“‘Which one do you want to keep?’”’ Mr. Dale 
said, at last, for he knew what his wife was think- 
ing about. ‘‘Janet would be a great help to you 
as she grows older.’’ © Yes,’’ said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘ and 
Henry would be a help to you. We need a boy 
on the place.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt us to keep both,”’ said Mr. 
Dale. ‘I didn’t like to tell you before, but they are 
brother and sister and the matron of the Home 
said she hoped they would not be separated.”’ 

Mrs. Dale laughed. “* You felt sure all the time 
I would want them both, didn’t you? Skippy, I 
will leave it to you. What do you say about it — 
one or two?’ and Skippy barked twice so loudly 
that a little figure in a white robe came creeping 
down the stairs and looking in the door asked what 
was the matter. 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Dale. 
mamma and run back to bed.’’—A.H. 5S. 


“Kiss your new 


In the Quarterly Bulletin of the Oakland Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of Alameda 
County, California, we found the following charm- 
ing story: 


The Goose-Boy. 


Under the palm trees in front of my window 
there stood a large sea-shell which had been brought 
from the Philippines by a General’s wife, shortly 
after the late trouble with Spain. 

Our old gardener filled the shell daily and it was 
a general bathing place for the birds of the neigh- 
borhood,—whenever old Black Tom was holding off 
stray, tramp cats from the garbage cans in the rear 
—and the dogs in our vicinity lapped it dry long 
before the noon hour. 

Oftentimes there was no refilling till the next 
morning, and one of my neighbors, who, like my- 
self, learned to know the water love of these ani- 
mals, told me that she came over to the palm and 
refilled the shell many times. This was in the 
early spring, and as the season advanced the shell 
became so popular that it had to be filled several 
times during the day. 

Then I bethought me of a fountain, a small one 
to be sure, as our lawn was not very large. I found 
to my great joy that an Italian sculptor who had 
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come from Italy to repair churches and statuary 
damaged during the great fire would make me one 
with a four-foot basin and a little model of the goose- 
boy and his geese for less than a hundred dollars. 

When it was finally set up it attracted the at- 
tention of all the children passers-by, and to my 
great astonishment it seemed to challenge them, 
for they fired every conceivable kind of missle at 
the exposed head of my little concrete goose-boy, 
and finally wrenched off one of his arms. 

My astonishment turned to amazement when I 
discovered that the well-bred children of one of my 
nearest neighbors were the persecutors; so I adopted 
a ruse for the protection of my property which has 
worked successfully for over three years. I called 
them to me one morning and asked them to count 
the number of birds and animals that they saw 
drinking and bathing in the fountain in one day, 
and then related how some very careless boys had 
thoughtlessly marred the goose-boy, and asked them 
if they would not be my champions and try to dis- 
cover the guilty parties and remonstrate with them. 

‘They were kind-hearted little lads, and had never 
been told how necessary their friendship was to the 
dumb animals, but my goose-boy stands unmarred 
and the basin beneath him is ever full to the tired, 
dusty four-legged traveler. 

It was most interesting to watch the daily visitors 
as the summer advanced. One day, a little before 
noon, a great, grey dog, foot weary and apparently 
exhausted, stopped before the fountain and lapped 
of its clear, cool water till it seemed that he could 
contain no more; he then limped to the sidewalk, 
looking anxiously up and down the street, and re- 
turned to the fountain for a few more laps. 
he went to the sidewalk and looked. He was 
Waiting for someone and was a stranger in our 
place. Evidently the someone” was not in sight, 
for returning to the fountain, he climbed in and 
stretched one side of his great body in a semicircle 
around the feet of the goose-boy, soaking up the 
water like a sponge, and then turning the other half 
of his body did likewise. Such a delicious bath! 
How he shook the glittering drops when he emerged, 
ready to try the road once more! For a few mo- 
ments he lay in the shade of the palm, when the 
rumbling of wheels attracted him as it did me, and 
presently a camping caravan, heavily laden, with a 
rear-attachment of horses and cows appeared. The 


Again 


grey dog joined the caravan and went on his way 
happy and rejoicing. The fountain, a self-filler, 
had cleansed itself and was awaiting its next visitor. 
I was fully repaid for the expense of my fountain 
in the pleasure it gave me to see that faithful ani- 
mal’s contentment. 

My son, a young college student, spent many of 
his study hours by a window which looked on the 
fountain, and many funny incidents has he related 
of the dog studies included in his mathematics or 
history. . 

One afternoon he called to me that something 
interesting was about to happen, so I joined him 
at the window. At first I saw nothing to attract 
me; the fountain was quietly trickling away and 
no one in sight. 

‘““Do you see that small fox terrier across the 
way on that lower step?’’ he asked. “‘Yes,’’ I re- 
plied. 

‘Well, look down at that cocker spaniel a few 
doors below.’”’ I did so. ‘““What about them?” I 
asked. ‘‘ They are just snoozing away peacefully.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it,’? he answered. “‘ They 
have just been teasing the old colored man’s ‘Good 
Dog’ (referring to a white dog that had followed 
the colored milkman for five years on his twice-a- 
day rounds), ‘and the “Good Dog,’ who will not 
fight himself, has gone up to tell Hillyer’s dog about 
it. Look across there. Do you see the Good 
Dog’ and Hillyer’s Nobe inside that gate?”’ 

Sure enough, there they were just entering Hill- 
yer’s gate. Directly the fox and the cocker came 
into the street and seemed to be playing innocently 
enough, all the while going in the direction of 
Hillyer’s, till they could see within the gate. 

Then they played back again till they reached 
the fountain. For a few minutes the ‘Good Dog”’ 
came slowly along in a peculiar jog-trot of his own, 
seeming to pay no heed to the two at the fountain. 

In an instant they were at him, worrying, teasing, 
barking, when suddenly around the corner in full 
speed rushed Hillyer’s dog. “The two mischief- 
makers tried to gain their respective porches; the 
fox succeeded, but the cocker was caught, and 
such a shaking as Hillyer’s dog gave him, while 
yelp! yelp! broke the quiet. The ‘Good Dog” 
kept up his jog-trot till he turned the corner. 
Hillyer’s dog followed after, and the other two dis- 
appeared. 
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I was simply dumbfounded and exclaimed at the 
wonder of it. ‘Oh, that is nothing much,”’ he 
replied. “You should see two of these swallows 
who come out here to bathe try to keep the others 
out of the water till they have finished, and you 
should see the fox terrier across the way trying 
to keep Smith’s tom-cat from drinking.”’ 

Such a new phase of life for one boy to discover 
and enjoy—and all through my little fountain. 

And how the birds gather and how they splash 
and chirp! The little children, with their soft, 
rosy, fingers, touch the goose-boy’s smiling face and 
call him “‘pretty baby’’ as they toddle by with their 
nurses and mammas. 

It is little to give——‘‘A cup of cold water in His 
name’’—to the dumb animals who cannot plead, 
who must rely on us or perish. 

Give a fountain to these creatures. “They need 
no cup. They need but a basin of concrete or 
marble placed within easy reach which fills and 
refills itsel/—wherein no contagion lies.—Kate B. 
Palmer. 


Cloud Wings, the Eagle. 


A mother eagle had tried in vain to tempt her 
little one to leave the nest on a high cliff. With 
food in her talons she came to the edge of the nest, 
hovered over it a moment, so as to give the hungry 
eaglet a sight and smell of food, then went slowly 
down to the valley taking the food with her, and 
telling the little one to come and he should have it. 
He called after her loudly and spread his wings a 
dozen times to follow. But the plunge was too 
awful; he was afraid and settled back into the nest. 

In a little while she came back again, this time 
without food, and hovered over the nest, trying 
every way to induce the little one to leave it. She 
succeeded at last, when with a desperate effort he 
sprang upward and flapped to the ledge above. 
Then, after surveying the world gravely from his 
new place he flapped back to the nest, and turned 
a deaf ear to all his mother’s assurances that he 
could fly just as easily to the treetops below, if he 
only would. 

Suddenly, as if discouraged, she rose well above 
him. I held my breath, for I knew what was com- 
ing. The little fellow stood on the edge of the 
nest, looking down at the plunge which he dared 


not take. There was a sharp cry from behind, 
which made him alert, tense as a watch-spring. 
The next instant the mother-eagle had swooped, 
striking the nest at his feet, sending his support of 
twigs and himself with them out into the air to- 
gether. | 

He was afloat now, afloat on the blue air in spite 
of himself, and flapped lustily for life. Over him, 
under him, beside him hovered the mother on tire- 
less wings, calling softly that she was there. But 
the awful fear of the depths and the lance tops of 
the spruces was upon the little one; his flapping 
grew more wild; he fell faster and faster. Suddenly 
—more in fright, it seemed to me, than because 
he had spent his strength—he lost his balance 
and tipped head downward in the air. It was all 
over now, it seemed; he folded his wings to be 
dashed to pieces. 

Then like a flash the old mother-eagle shot 
under him; his despairing feet touched her broad 
shoulders, between her wings. He righted himself, 
rested an instant, found his head; then she dropped 
like a shot from under him, leaving him to come 
down on his own wings. It was all the work of 
an instant before I lost them among the trees far 
below. And when I found them again with my 
glass the eaglet was in the top of a great pine, and 
the mother was feeding him. 

And then, standing there alone in the great 
wilderness, it flashed upon me for the first time 
just what the wise old prophet meant, though he 
wrote long ago, in a distant land, ‘As the eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings.’’— Young Crusader. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


For Birds. 


I write to tell you what is being done at my place 
in Northamptonshire, England, to feed and care 
for wild birds, says a writer in’ The Queen.” 

Some time ago I took in about four acres of 
parkland and planted it with every imaginable hardy 
shrub and tree which bear fruits or berries beloved 
of the birds. It is now a fascinating tangle of 
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leaves, fruit, berries, seeds, and cones in their 
season, with wild trails and natural paths leading 
here and there in dell, bank, knoll or wilderness. 

I got the carpenter to build a little feeding pa- 
vilion of oak on oak posts, with a sloping shingle 
roof to keep off the snow and rain. Inside there 
are three tiers of oaken trays, in which I have placed 
every morning a mixture of chopped fat, suet, seeds, 
Over 
this mixture we pour boiling water, and when it 
cools a little the trays are filled with it. On the 
ground beneath the pavilion we place a large, very 
This is 
renewed twice a day in the frosty weather and 
every morning otherwise. Fresh water is as neces- 
sary as food to our bird friends, especially in cold 
weather. 

On the crossbars that support or uphold this 
structure I hang cocoanuts, stuffed with suet. 
Our acrobatic friends, the tits, when regaling them- 
selves on these, perform wondrous antics. 

This bird-feeding pavilion stands in front of our 
dining-room windows, and it is quite delightful to 
see the joy and surprise of the many varieties of birds 
which visit it. I have also invented feeding troughs 
for the birds, which are roofed over so as to protect 
them, whilst feeding, from the snow and rain. 
These troughs are placed in sheltered corners of the 
gardens. 
great feeding sticks, with deep, round holes which 
are filled with fat and seeds regularly. In the wil- 
derness I hang up meaty bones on the tree branches 
and other edibles at which birds like to peck. 

Outside each of the bedroom windows I have 
had oak trays put up on supports of iron. On 
these trays food and fresh water are placed every 
morning for the birds. 


oats, cracked Indian maize, meal and grit. 


shallow earthenware pan of fresh water. 


I have also put several 
hundreds of nesting-boxes in the trees and in many 
quiet retreats all over the grounds, so I think and 
hope the birds are happy here. 

In America we always gave the birds a Christmas 
tree, and I have tried to keep up the custom in my 
adopted home. Our servants are very good to the 
birds, and outside the windows many birds feed 
without fear, or chatter, gossip and sing while the 
maids are sewing close by. Often when I am 
walking in the garden the birds come so near that 
Ican touchthem. They sing to me, and I learn 
many beautiful secrets from them. 


On almost every tree I have hung up 


A post-card has been sent me from Colorado 


Springs. I should like to reproduce it, but as I 
cannot do so I will try to describe it. The back- 
ground is a huge rock against trees. [he fore- 


ground is a small white donkey, and on his back 
are seated three persons,—two strong, tall men 
astride, their legs almost touching the ground, and 
a fat woman, her weight alone being enough to 
crush the pathetic little donkey, sitting on a side sad- 
dle between the men. The man who is sitting on 
the donkey’s shoulders and neck is pulling on to 
the head strap so hard that the donkey’s mouth is 
forced wide open, and the bit appears to be, and 
probably is, actually cutting into the sides of the 
mouth. ‘This is supposed to be funny. Under- 
neath are the words, ‘‘Have started and will be 
home soon — maybe?’’ What these little donkeys 
suffer from tourists and excursionists is beyond 
words. 


We have had repeated complaints brought us 
about the abuse of donkeys at the parks and 
beaches near Boston, and we believe that great 
abuses exist in these pleasure resorts, but we can- 
not seem to do anything about it. Could there be 
two humane men kept on the watch at these 
places for only one week it is altogether likely that 
evidence enough could be had to convict the owner 
or owners of these donkeys of cruelty; but much 
in such cases depends upon the men ‘employed. 
Unless they themselves feel sympathy for the suf- 
fering of animals and desire above all things to put 
a stop to it, a merely perfunctory investigation 
amounts to nothing. As a rule, the police force 
have more sympathy with the man who is trying 
to earn a living than they have for the animals he 
abuses and sacrifices in his work. Still, this does 
not, fortunately, apply to all policemen, as the 
League has found some of the force who are 
humane and anxious to co-operate with the 
humane societies. 


The National Canine Defence League, 27 
Regent Street, London, has obtained the signa- 
tures of 1,303 doctors of the United Kingdom 
to a petition against the vivisection of dogs. 


Will you not help the cause this magazine repre- 
sents, by sending fifty cents for a subscription? 
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The Birds’ Christmas Tree. 


The day after Christmas a dweller on Pine 
Street, Dedham, might have seen a procession of 
bright-faced children headed by a smiling young 
woman going from the little Riverdale school- 
house toward the Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses. Soon they had entered the gate, where 
they had a hearty greeting from Old Bobs, Fido 
and Fluffy. Nora, the Irish setter, was more po- 
lite, and waited for the “‘ Missie,’’ who was coming 
to meet the children and their teacher. 

The first stop was made at the pigeon house, 
where Pete, the tame sparrow hawk, was flying 
about with the pigeons and came at Edward’s call 
to get a bit of raw meat, which is his favorite food. 
Then Edward, the care-taker, led the way to the 
barn and all the visitors were delighted to see how 
the horses asked for notice and enjoyed pieces of 
sugar, Carrots, and apples just as much as the 
children had enjoyed their Christmas candies. 

The pony, a recent guest, resting from his 
twenty-five years of service to children, gave them 
special happiness, and one little fellow was over- 
joyed when he was given a lift to the pony’s back 
and sat there, happier than a king on a throne. 

After a long visit with the horses and a shorter 
call on Nannette, Babette and Felix, the three 
goats, all proceeded to the bungalow. Here the 
*Man-of-the-Bungalow met them and superintended 
the decoration of the cedar trees. [he children 
had the happiness of tying little tin pails of seeds 
and lumps of suet on the trees,sprinkling crumbs 
on the bird tables, and nuts on the rocks for the 


Some beautifully built bird 
houses and squirrel houses, a gift from a kind 


grey and red squirrels. 


friend who loves and tries to protect all the help- 
less creatures that so many men and boys thought- 
lessly and cruelly injure, were shown and explained 
to the children before they were elevated to a high 
position in the trees, and then all the party entered 
the bungalow. 

There was a cheerful fire of big logs blazing in 
the fireplace and a Christmas tree for the chil- 
dren was at the foot of the staircase.’ Miss Kath- 
arine Foote sang several sweet Christmas carols. 
The Rev. W. R. Lord told most interesting stories 
of birds, and of his own boyhood days, and im- 
pressed the thought on the children that as they 
grow older their happiest memories will be of kind 
deeds they have done, protecting the dear birds, 
that do us so much good, and the saddest memories 
will be of any acts that caused suffering to any 
living creature. 

The children, led by their teacher, sang several 
sweet bird songs from Songs of Happy Life and 
repeated poems about the birds that will have a 
lasting influence for good on those who have 
learned them. 

While the singing and the speaking were going 
on, the chick-a-dees were happily flitting about just 
outside the bungalow as if they knew that some- 
thing was being done for their comfort and happi- 
ness, and a woodpecker, perched on a lump of suet 
on a cedar tree close to the window, was getting a 
good supper to make him comfortable through the 
cold night. 

The children were given the little treat provided 
for them and the entertainment of the ‘Birds’ 
Christmas Tree”’ closed with a few last words :— 
From Mr. Lord, the hope that the Riverdale 
School children would be noted for their kindness 
to the birds; from Mr. Huntington Smith, the 
promise that a bird table should be ready for them 
in their school yard when they returned to school 
after the holiday vacation and they were expected 
to keep it well supplied with crumbs and seeds 
during the remainder of the winter; from Mrs. 
Smith, an earnest appeal to be kind to every living 
creature, the birds, squirrels, horses, dogs and neg- 
lected, starving cats, and so see how much happi- 


ness they could shed about them during the coming 
Vear,-— Az Ele. 
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PINE RIDGE. 


Bungalow Notes. 


DECEMBER 11. 
Bungalow one week and a notable change has 


I have been absent from the 


taken place. When I left Pine Ridge a week 
ago the grass was green in spots. ‘The horses 
were grazing in the orchard. It hardly seemed as 
if autumn had gone and winter begun. When I 
came back I found a white world. During my 
absence winter had arrived. 

I have spent most of my time today watching 
the birds and squirrels. I looked out the window 
upon our double-decked bird table this morning, 
and both the upper and lower tables were covered 
with birds. I said, in my haste, “‘ They are all 
English sparrows,’’ and I was just as much mis- 
taken as the Psalmist was when he said in _ his 
haste, All men are liars.”’ 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow came to the window 
and pointed out the differences in plumage, which 
I could readily see when I took a little time and 
looked with an unprejudiced mind or eye. 

It did not take us long to be certain that in this 
flock there were snow buntings, a few winter, or 
tree, sparrows and the ever-present English spar- 
rows, all feeding together. The snow buntings 
were exquisite in their soft, delicate coloring. “Iwo 
juncos joined the flock, and every little while from 
two to five blue jays came with a rush to the table 
and alighted with such an air of complete owner- 
ship that the smaller birds flew away in a cloud 
and left them in full possession. 

While the feasting was going on I saw at inter- 
vals Madame Downy Woodpecker skipping up and 
down the cedars and pounding her strong little bill 


into the frozen suet fastened on the trees. [here 
were also two or three chick-a-dees coming and 
going, but I feared that the large number of spar- 
rows put these, my favorites, out of countenance, 
and made up my mind to make a separate feast 
for downys and chick-a-dees on the west side of 
the bungalow. 

The squirrels were probably asleep in their warm 
nests. We have seen so few this winter that I 
fear most of them have been shot or trapped. 
Only once have we seen them on the bird table 
feasting on the cracked corn, one on the upper and 
one on the lower table. | 

DECEMBER 25. A beautiful day for Christmas 
—the snow almost gone again. As the chime bells 
in the village were faintly sounding across the 
woods our dear, cheerful visitors began to come in 
flocks and in pairs to a Christmas feast which 
lasted all day. Woodpeckers, chick-a-dees, juncos, 
sparrows, blue jays, crows and squirrels all got a 
share of the good things spread out for them, and 
chirped their thanks. 

We did not visit the barn until the horses had 
all been out and had a run in the paddocks. It is 
interesting to note that we seldom have a horse 


among our guests that does not show his delight in 
freedom from the harness or the stall by rolling on 
the ground and running a little with uplifted head 
and nostrils wide open to sniff the air of liberty. 


We 


Sometimes these attempts are very pathetic. 
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have had horses lie down to enjoy the novel bliss 
of rolling that had to be helped up, being too old 


and stiff to get up alone. But although we have 
horses well along in years in our barn this Christ- 
mas day, there was not one that needed such 
assistance, and it was a delight to see them racing 
each other over the fields. 

When we made a late afternoon visit to the 
barn all the horses were there, and nearly every 
head turned at once to the sound of our voices. 
It is a great pleasure to receive a cordial welcome 
from our fourfooted friends even when we know 
it is because they expect something good from us. 
I mistrust that man or that woman whose horse, 
dog or cat shrinks away when they approach them. 
The horses in the Pine Ridge barn all expect sugar 
or a piece of carrot or apple when they hear us 
coming into the door or when we go to the pad- 
dock fence, and they rarely fail to get what they 
are looking for. “he new guests learn this in a 
very short time, though when a horse has long 
been accustomed to cross tones of voice and utter 
lack of kindness it takes a little longer to teach him 
to look for anything else. 

I wonder that so few of the zealous church-goers 
give any thought to the story that the Christ they 
worship as their Lord and King was born in a 
stable and for His sake treat with greater kindness 
the “beasts of the stall.’”’ I cannot understand 
why every thinking person who celebrates Christ- 
mas should not wish to include the animals that 
are in their barns and houses and yards, and the 
birds, in the Christmas good cheer. 

- I was glad to see as I stood in the barn the little 
sparrows flying about up in the peak of the roof 


and settling down for the night on the beams above 
the hay-mow. I thought of the-verse in Psalms, 
“Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself where she may lay her 
young, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my King 
and my God.’’ If the sparrow could lay her young 
in the House of God, should we not suffer her to 
find shelter in our barn? 
winter, one particular bird family has found a 
home in the Pine Ridge barns. First a father and 
mother and then six little ones. These eight spar- 
rows flit in and out at will, and fly so close to 
the horses’ heads it seems as if they would alight 
on their backs. It may be that when no human 
eye is upon them they perch on the feeding troughs 
and share with the horses their grain. 

JANUARY 1. The Bungalow was the scene of 
a happy Christmas gathering on the Tuesday after- 
noon after Christmas. About five minutes’ walk 
from Pine Ridge is a little schoolhouse where about 
forty pupils, from little ones of five or six years to 
well-grown boys and girls of twelve, are beginning 
their education. The teachers are two young 
women who are interested in everything that will 
elevate their pupils and who accepted gladly an in- 
vitation for their pupils to visit Pine Ridge and 
assist in an entertainment to be called ‘“The Birds’ 
Christmas Tree.’’ An account of the afternoon 
will be found on another page of this magazine. — 
Anna Harris Snith. 


For a year, summer and 


Braintree, Mass., September 16, 1910. 
‘‘ Peggy has grown to be a very good little dog and 
She will not 
follow anybody else no matter how much they coax; 
they will get a growl for their trouble. She is 
very cute and plays a great deal, minds the instant 
I speak to her, never jumps up on strangers and 
dirts their clothes as many dogs do. I think she is 
a nice little pet. She was very ill for five weeks 
but seems very well now and fat enough for health. 


WV ce Vie 


Last summer one of our neighbors had a cat. 
She was fifteen years old. Ever since she was 
born she has not known how to eat properly. 
She will never touch any liquid unless it is in a 
drinking glass; then she takes her right paw and 
puts it into the milk, and licks off her paw. It 
is the same way with meat; she first claws the 
meat, then eats it.—R. C. 


loves her master, mistress and home. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 
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A RESCUED HORSE. 


The number of animals received and humanely 
disposed of by the League during the year of 1910 
has been 28,559. Of these 23,089 were cats and 
kittens; 5,454 were dogs; there were seven rabbits, 
two squirrels; five rats and mice that had been 
children’s pets; one sick monkey, and one alligator 
that at present is sleeping in a large tank in a 
room of the cottage kennels. 


The number of horses cared for during the year 
either by giving them temporary rest at Pine Ridge or 
havingthem killed as soon as purchased has been175. 


One hundred pigeons and other birds were picked 
up and brought to the League during the year, 
most of them wounded, sick or benumbed with 
cold. [he exceptions were a canary in’ a cage; 
given up by its owner, and a young sparrow hawk 
which fell out of its nest last summer and was car- 
ried out to Pine Ridge where it is now grown to 
full size and a great pet. “Iwo beautiful white 
doves share with Pete (the hawk) the attentions 
of the caretaker’s family. 


Our Horse Rescue Fund is getting low. We 
have had special cases, where our help seemed im- 
peratively needed in order to save much suffering, 
that have reduced our small fund. 
of our friends replenish this Fund ? 


Will not some 


Our annual report in full will not be ready until 
the public meeting. [he annual business meeting 
will be the first Tuesday in February, at 51 Carver 
Street. The annual public meeting will be held 
as usual at Park Street Church the second Tuesday 
in February (the 14th), at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and will be followed by a tea. We would 
be grateful to any of our members who will help 
us by sending cake or sandwiches for this occasion. 


Occasionally we find someone who complains 
that we beg too much. “‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’? and very much more agreeable. 
I wonder if anyone imagines for a moment that it 
is easy for us to ask help so frequently for our work. 
I wonder if those who object to it have any idea 
how hard it is for those who do the begging — and 
going a little farther, I wonder, often, if those who 
weary of our appeals ever stop to think that these 
friendless dogs, cats and abused old horses are just 
as much their responsibility as ours —or should be. 
If a society or an individual gives thought and time 
and strength to lessen the suffering of this world, 
should not everyone be glad to consider every ap- 
peal and help along the cause by cheerful giving of 
at least a mite? here are hundreds of men,women, 
young girls today who think nothing of spending a 
dollar a week on something they do not need and 
would be better without, who, when asked to give a 
dollar a year to help the Animal Rescue League save 
thousands of animals from suffering, turn a celd 
shoulder and refuse. If the many would help us the 
burden would not fall so heavily on the few. 


As I sit at my desk at the Animal Rescue League 
day after day I see many sad sights and hear many 
sad stories. I often wish that those who might 
help us, and do not, could spend a few days listen- 
ing to what goes on daily at the League. If they 
would visit us even for a day I believe they would 
consider it a privilege to have a part in a work that 
relieves so much suffering. 

It is true that much of the suffering has to be 
relieved by death, but here again I wish much that 
those who cavil at such relief could see the animals 
as they are brought in covered with mange, sick 
with distemper, wounded by cruel boys, thrown 
out because they are going to have puppies or kit- 
tens. Is it kind or wise to keep such animals alive? 
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Last week two dogs were cast out of their homes 
—one with young puppies, one on the verge of 
motherhood. I saw them both in our kennels. 
They were in quiet rooms, separate from other 
dogs, warm, good beds in boxes, fresh water close 
by their beds, and milk for the mother, who was 
tenderly cherishing her little ones. When I saw 
the comfort of these poor, unloved creatures, cast 
out in their time of utmost need, I thanked God 
for what we were able to do for them and for hun- 
dreds more like them. 


Through the holiday season fourteen horses 
were stabled and given every comfort a horse could 
enjoy in our own stalls, and horses we could not 
entertain were helped by gifts of blankets and 
feed bags. 


A SPECIAL CASE OF NEED. 


We ask because we need constant, unremitting 
help to meet the weekly expenses of the League. 
We have sixteen employes, everyone as busy as he 
or she can be from early morning. until night, and 
We have no en- 
We have need to ask for our daily 


some work into the night. 


dowment. 
bread. 


help for suffering animals. 


Calls come to us from miles away, calls for 
Today we got a lame 
horse ten miles away that had been suffering long, 
yet was still worked in a tip cart, though his owner 
had been told not to work him. 
such horses. 


We get many 


A woman refused to pay a membership fee be- 
cause, she wrote, we had a’ rubber-tired ambulance 
She did not know how much 


WY 


and other luxuries. 
easier it is for horses to draw a heavy wagon when 


there are rubber tires on the wheels or how much 
wear and tear it saves the wagon. The ‘other 
luxuries’? must be our gasoline runabout. She did 
not think how much quicker we can send for ani- 
mals, how much longer distances we can send or 
that our runabout with two men can bring, in half 
the time, as many cats as at least six men could 
bring. She probably did not care to look into our 
work; if she had, she would have seen that what 
appeared to her luxuries were necessities of our 
work and the means of taking from suffering a 
great many more animals than we could without 
them. The people, far and near, continually cry 
to us for more help, and we answer: If we give 
more help we must receive more ourselves. 


Newton Centre: 

‘‘ In answer to postal asking if the dog I took 
from you Feb. 2, 1910, was satisfactory and 
contented. Yes he is both. He 1s a fine dog 
for us, gentle with children, a good watch dog 
and an all round companion. I feel now he 
has passed the puppy stage he will be all right. 
While in the woods one day he was taken with 
a sudden fit which caused him to run at lightning 
speed all the while howling terribly. No one 
could have followed him and we had to return 
home without him, after a long search. 

‘Next day we asked everyone and finally 
located him on a farm in a deep hole where he 
would allow no one to approach. Such a miser- 
able looking animal I never saw — dirty and 
hunted. When I spoke he looked at me, half 
doubting; then I jumped down in the hole and 
took him up in my arms at once. I was so glad 
to find him I had no fear. I am sure' most 
people would have called the dog mad. At 
once the dog knew me and at once he showed 
his gladness and driving home he insisted on 
loving me, crying all the time with joy. He 
seemed all right and from then on has improved 
very much. 

‘‘He was run over by an auto but escaped. 
However he was stiff for a week after it, ate 
little, and was a sad acting dog. I nursed him 
through that, and now again he is in fine shape, 

‘“T am very grateful to the League for their 
assistance in finding for me such a friend as dog 
‘Scamper ’ is.— A.-L. B.”’ 
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Pelham, N. H. 

“'"Your card inquiring for the dog I took from 
your place June 10 received, and I owe you an 
apology for not having written before, but the time 
has slipped away so fast and I have been so very 
busy it has been one of the things neglected. The 
dog, although only a mongrel, is fast making a 
place for himself that we would all regret to see 
vacant. When I spoke to your man at the ken- 
nels of wanting him for a watch dog, he said, of 
course, as he is a short-haired dog, ‘You won’t 
make him sleep out doors at night.’ I have 
a large piazza all screened in on the front of my 
house, and my oldest boy or myself sleep on a 
swinging couch there; if he could have looked out 
there as I did the other morning and seen the boy 
with Jack asleep in his arms, his head on the pil- 
low and both all under the bed clothes he would 
not worry about his comfort. . 

‘“Daytimes, if he can help it, he is not many feet 
away from some of us, with a preference for my 
youngest girl, eight years old, whose devoted slave 
he is, tagging her everywhere. Of course he is 
young and has lots to learn, but unless some mis- 
fortune happens to him, he is in a home for life 
and one where he will have as good care as he can 


have.— S. W. L.”’ 


Jack, V. C. 

He was not well-bred; you would have called him 
a mongrel, a cur, an ugly half-starved fellow that 
nobody wanted; and someone threw him over the 
wall into the grounds of St. James’ Palace, where 
he fell with a wild cry and a thud upon the ground. 
The sentry was a kind man, and hastened to see 
what had happened, for it sounded to him like the 
cry of a child, and just then the sergeant came up, 
and finding him absent from his post took him at 
once to the guardroom and gave him in charge, 
with his rescued dog in his arms. 

The officer demanded, ““Am I to understand 
that you left your post to attend to that dog?” 

“Yes, sir. My name is John Anderson and I 
did that, and I hope your honor will forgive me for 
saving the half-murdered dog. Indeed at first I 
thought it was the cry of a child.” 

The officer had a tender spot for animals and 
forgave the sentry, ordering that the dog should be 


cared for. Jack, for so he was named, became a 


pet among the soldiers, and, of course, his appear- 
ance improved with his treatment; he was devoted 
to the man who rescued him. He accompanied 
the regiment to the Crimea, for it occurred during 
that wretched war. While at the Crimea it was 
remarkable that he saved the life of the officer, who 
forgave the sentry, from drowning, and during the 
battle at the Alma he saved his own dear master, 
now Sergeant Anderson, who was attacked by three 
Russians. Jack flew at one, battling him off, leav- 
ing the Sergeant to successfully defend himself from 
the others. 

After the battle Jack again showed his intelli- 
gence. Sergeant Anderson fastened a tin of water 
round Jack’s neck, saying, Brave fellow, you’ve 
saved my life; now go and save them—see Jack,” 
and pointed to the soldiers who lay wounded on 
the ground. ‘“‘See, good dog—go.’? And Jack 
understood. He went to the men with the prec- 
ious can of water, he licked their hands and faces 
lovingly, and.continued with them till nightfall. 

At Inkerman the kind sergeant was killed, and 
Jack never recovered from his heartbreak. He was 
sent to England, where he was presented to Queen 
Victoria, and decorated with the Crimean medals 
and a small Victoria Cross. But nothing could 
console him, and he died shortly after the master 
who had rescued him, and whom he had so loyally 
served.— Band of Mercy. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the manage- 
ment of the Animal Rescue League. ‘The charge 
for privilege of burial in individual lots is from $10 
up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small 
animals can be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered 
to owners or buried at Pine Ridge. ‘The charge 
for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be 
made at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 
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THE TIME HAS PASSED WHEN PEOPLE CAN CLAIM TO BE LOVERS OF ANIMALS AND 
FEED UPON THEM. 

THOSE WHO SUPPORT THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BY THEIR EXAMPLE AND PRACTICE CAN 
NOT CONSISTENTLY USE THE TERM ‘OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS” SINCE, AS ONE WRITER 
HAS SAID, ‘“‘EVEN CANNIBALS SINK NO LOWER THAN TO EAT THEIR FOES.” 

HUMANITARIANS WHO ARE HONESTLY FACING THE FLESH-EATING QUESTION WILL BE 
GREATLY HELPED IN ABANDONING A FLESH DIET BY 


Mrs. Sharpe, author of The Golden Rule 
Cook Book, says, ‘‘ MILLENNIUM EXTRACT 
is the most welcome food that comes into my 


ome; it is a daily delight and has overcome 
every difficulty which those who wish to over- 
come the meat-eating superstition formerly had 

to face.’’ 


‘The Lancet” analytical records (England) 
say of this product, ‘‘ The extract is hardly 
distinguishable from ordinary extract of meat, 
while our analysis shows that it has a similar 
composition.” 


IF YOUR GROCER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL DO SO DIRECT 


eee Lic Millennium Food Co. * er se 


MILLENNIUM EXTRACT: I-oz. Sample Jar $.15 2-oz. Jar $.30 4-oz. Jar $.55 8-oz. Jar $1.00 
MILLENNIUM MEAT is supplied in half-pound tins for $ .25 


DR A.C VISIT THE 
are Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 
DANIELS’ (Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 
DOG and CAT 332 Newbury Street 
REMEDIES and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 


pai safe in boarding your animals. 
are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 


Any RikerzJaynes Store can furnish them, | than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and} oui canis aR res ON HE aN 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


e Ree a em Se ne RE BE a 
Frank af Sullivan, M.D.V. ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 


Animal Rescue League All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 


from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
51 Carver Street oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily | |/gqu 
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What Are Our Young 
People Reading 22%? 


Ginn and Company’s List of Supplementary Reading Publications 
contains several hundred volumes of delightful reading in every variety of interesting 


and worth-while subjects. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS ARE: 


Wood Folk Series — Long ; Little Nature Studies— Burt 

Mother Nature’s Children — Gould Glimpses at the Plant World — Bergen 

Ways of the Six-Footed — Comstock Those Dreadful Mouse Boys — Ariel 

Friends and Helpers — Eddy Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children — Andrews 
Stories of Insect Life— Weed Lessons for Junior Citizens — Ht 

Nature Study Series — Morley Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes — Hardy 

Sir Bevis: A Tale of the Fields — Jefferies Starland — Ball 

Moths and Butterflies — Dickerson Youth’s Companion Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street = = = 2 = Boston 


SPRATT ’s 
LD GRIST MILL) poe ‘caress 
Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor — 
A Food Your Dog Will Like | AVOID woos Niner chute inctgestion 
loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 


house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 


te) AG v 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE,”’ which contains 
FR E E a much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can. 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 


Cc h a rlestow n a ” Fi ass. Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


